
me resurgence oi rne women •> struggle in tiu iorm oi women s 
Liberation is a young movement. A few small groups of radical 
women began forming in 1967 and 1968 to discuss their common 
problems made conscious to them by their experience in the civil 

rights movement and in the urban white organizing undertaken by 
white radical youth after the collapse of the civil rights movement. 

Marlene Dixon, a nationally prominent woman invVoinen’s Lib, 
who spoke at the UK Midwestern Women’s Liberation Conference, 
elaborates on such experiences; 

“Young women and girls risked thei r lives in the S truggle to 
create a just and humane society. They were beaten in demonstra- 
tions, they were arrested and they were often sexually mistreated. 
They served time in jail, staffed the iieedoiu houses, cranked the 
mimeograph machines, washed the dishys, loved thenien, and cared 
for the children. Only to discover themselves absent from the steer- 
ing committees, silent during meetings, and ridiculed when they 
protested that they worked and risked tneir lives In organizations 
in which they had little power to make decisions.’’ 

These women found that in a freedom struggle they were not 
free. They developed an understanding of male chauvinism, i.e., 
male supremacy. 

Through a coalition of these women, Women’s Liberation was 
born. Women’s Liberation supports the fight for equal job and edu- 
cational opportunity, repeal of abortion laws, and estal*)lshmeut of 
parent-controlled day care centers, but its main focus is against 
male chauvinism and the social and economic exploitation of all 
women. 

How'ever, the women’s movement began as, and remains, a grass- 
roots movement. There are no national officers of Women’s L.ibera- 



tion and no officers Vvithm local groups There has been a conscious 
effort to avoid leader-follower authoritarianism which women found 
so oppressive in New Left “participatory democracy” organizations. 

Women’s Lib has developed a new consciousness among the 
radical movement iu general, as well as proliferating to high school 
women, working crass women, middle class women, black women 
and poor Women. Each group is autonomous. Even within the same 
■city there may be several groups which differ somewhat iu philoso- 
aphy and tactics. 

In Lexington the Women’s Lib group meets every other week for 
^^ylmmv^essioM which is broken down into small groups for gener- 
al discussion, '■he Lexington group is further divided into action 
groups— abortioij counseling, legal rights, radical caucus and study 
groups. There is! no one “platform” that women must subscribe to 
in order to participate in Women's Lib. 

Women’s Lib Las spread to every major city in the United States 
and almost ever} university. 

Women’s Lib became a social movement as women began to 
realize that they were not alone in their personal problems. 

A woman in Atlanta’s Women’s Lib describes the importance 
■of the small group as a means of organization: 

“Liberation is a constant process— and for a woman whose 
■liberation involves in great part an cud to her loneliness and isola- 
tion from other women, it would be both agonizing and impossible 
^without their support. And to provide this support, women have 
organized the “small group' —the strength of our movement, through 
which women reach out to each other, grope together, grow to- 
gether. It is our best means of raising consciousness, our most 
effective organizing tool, and, at the same time, our most human 
structure.” 
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Women in History: A Continuing Struggle 



woman's movement. Again, focus was removed to the 
war as an issue, and followed by the depression and 
World War II, the woman's movement was successful!) 
extinguished. 

The era following the war was one where the Ameri- 
can people were privatized, apathetic, and tired of coping 
with international issues, and the) desired only a happy 
home, in the traditional sense. Couples began to marr) 
at earlier ages, and women left jobs and school to set up 
housekeeping, because marriage was one of the few 
social values that still held some meaning for them. 

The confidence of independent women in their life- 
st)les began to falter as the theories of Freud developed 
public popularity. Oedipal complexes and frustration 
were supposedly the problems of children with inade- 
quate mothers, and as psychoanalysis grew in acceptance, 
so did the value of being a full-time mother. Mothers 
working outside the home were seen not only as un- 
feminine, but detrimental to the personalities of their 
children. 

The idea of feminity in the subservience of women 
to men was fostered by returning CIs. Anxious to get 
married and begin living a stable and happy life, women 
accepted the beliefs of returning CIs that the less- 
liberated Japanese and Cerman women were indeed 
more feminine than they. 

As in other areas, women as well as men began 
again to involve themselves in politics. Activism in 
organizations like SNCC, Freedom Riders, and other 
early 1960’s civil rights movements was not restricted 
to males, altltough the modes of activism were definitely 
discriminating. As in the abolition movement, women 
involved themselves in the larger struggle onl) to realize 
that the right they were fighting for didn’t apply to 
them. With this realization, they began to challenge 
their male colleagues and eventually united with other 
women to assert the rights they stmggled to achieve 
for others. 



By KARF.N BECKWITH 

“If particular care and attention are not paid to the 
ladies, we are determined to foment a revolution and 
we will not bold ourselves bound to obey any laws 
in which we have no voice or representation.’’— Abigail 
Adams, 1776 

Women had long been denied the rights of human 
beings but did not become active until the 1830’ s 
advent of abolitionism. This period was preceded b) 50 
years of working in factories and mills, where northern 
women organized strikes, published newspapers, and 
worked with men to improve labor conditions and pay. 
This sort of activity for women was greatly frow ned upon 
by the church, and as men former! local unions and 
excluded women, the more educated women left the 
mills and involved themselves in the larger struggle 
for human equality. 

Organizing experience in the labor camps left women 
ill-suited for the participation opportunities offered by 
the abolitionists. Women were to listen and learn from 
the men who held not only leadership positions, but 
who also did all the speaking. At the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention in London, women stager! a disrup- 
tive demonstration before they were removed to the 
balcony of the convention hall, their “proper place.” 
As time passed anti women continued to demand their 
rightful places in the movement, the abolitionists became 
more tolerant. William Llo)d Garrison took up theques- 
tion of women’s rights, and women in the abolitionist 
movement agreed to be less demanding so that the 
slavery issue would not suffer. 

At the time of the Civil War women were liberated 
even more from the former social roles enforced by the 
church. Women worked in battlefield hospitals and with 
patriotic fund-raising missions; northern women and 
black women in the South worked with the under- 
ground railroads. With men away at war, all women 



were forced to assume more responsibilities and were 
able to recognize unrealized personal potentials. 

Some women came to see the danger of the war 
taking the spotlight and energies of activists from the 
woman question. After the war, women found the 
h)pocris) of the abolitionists overwhelming as they 
pondered the difficulties of giving votes to blacks and 
to women. The abolitionists recognized black men as 
citizens, hesitated at recognizing wdiite women as such, 
and completely balked at the prospects of black women 
voting. 

Women then began to organize in earnest, as the 
abolitionists deserted the women’s rights issue. Num- 
erous conventions were held. “The Revolution ap- 
peared as a feminist newspaper. Men gathered at public 
speeches made by women to try to prevent them from 
speaking, and the religious leaders attempted to ra- 
tionalize wh) women should struggle for the equality 
of everyone but themselves. 

Suffrage is the issue made much of by historians, 
if it is mentioned at all, but suffrage was only, accord- 
ing to Margaret Fuller, the first step to opening society 
up to more fundamental changes. Most feminists be- 
tween 1830 and 1900 were married to men who shared 
their egalitarian views, and saw marriage as legal 
enforcement of slavery of women. 

Jane Adams and Hull House are best known in 
history books because caring for the poor and suffering 
has been the accepted role of women, yet Mary Woll- 
stonecraft as early as 1790 was challenging Edmund 
Burke’s “Reflections” as sentimentalism for wasting 
his sympathies on “the royal captives” in Franceduring 
the revolution and “the infringement of their property.” 
She called for redistribution of large estates and meaning- 
ful employment at reasonable wages provided for those 
who desired it, in addition to demanding for women the 
natural rights of human beings. 

The first World War struck another blow to the 



4 Advantageous ’ to the White 
R acial Genocide to Blacks 



Abortion 



gle. It is because this movement birth control must be used in or- 
is so important that it must deal der to receive welfare stipends 
with its relationsliip to black • are being used as genocide 
liberation and the cooptation of against non-white people, 
its stand on abortion.’ “Black people are no longer 

Sharon reported that legal of any use to this capitalist sys- 
abortions on black women are tern. It can use poor white peo- 
now being used as an opportun- pie just as well, and since it is 
ity to involuntarily sterilize black black people who have become 
women and poor women. "In Lin- political and a threat to the s)s- 
coln Hospital in the Bronx, New tern, the system is trying to erad- 
York, over 10,000 black women icate them. 

were involuntarily sterilized.” Sharon felt strongl) that all 
She explained that* this practice women should have control over 
plus welfare stipulations that their own bodies— including the 

right to alxulion on demand. 
“However, at this point in his- 
tory, it is dangerous to push for 
legalizing abortions when women 
do not have control over hos- 
pitals and doctors." 

She also stated that “often 
when women are in labor or 
drugged they’ are pressured into 
signing their permission for ster- 
ilization— supposedly ‘ft* their 
health.’ ’’ She went on to point 
out that it is difficult for women 
to document these occurences 
and few have enough money for 
legal prosecution. 

A woman from BSU and a 
law student commented that 
“even if a woman brought suit, 
it is very difficult for a poor 
black woman to win against a 
rich, upper-class, white male doc- 



By MARGARET 
WENDELSDORF 

Sharon Wilson, a black wom- 
an from Louisville and a member 
of J.O.M.O. (Junta of Militant 
Organizations) spoke with mem- 
bers of Women’s Liberation and 
black women from the Black Stu- 
dent Union Oct. 29. The focus 
of her presentation was on the 
altortion issue and its relation to 
racial genocide. 

Sharon stated, “Women’s Lib- 
eration is a forceful and dynamic 
movement in the freedom strug- 



Charlotte Perkins Gilman , 1903- 

“The home as now existing costs nearly three times what 
is necessary ... .It involves the further waste of nearly half the 
world’s labor. It does not fulfill its functions to the best advant- 
age ... .It maintains a low grade of womanhood, overworked or 
lazy; it checks the social development of men as well as women, 
and, most of all, children .... Change this order. Set the woman 
on her feet, as a free, intelligent, able human being, quite capable 
of putting into this world more than she takes out, of being a 
producer as well as a consumer. Put these poor antiquated do- 
mestic industries into the archives of past history; and let ef- 
ficient modern industries take their place. . . . 
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Abortion: AC oed’s Only ‘Feasible Solution* to Pregnancy 



By BARBARA SUTHERLAND 

Each year an estimated one 
million abortions are performed 
in the United States. Only 8,000 
of these abortions are done legal- 
ly; the remaining 992.000 are per- 
formed in violation of various 
state laws prohibiting abortion. 
And out of this number, an esti- 
mated 8,000 women die each year 
as a result of illegal alxrrtionv 
This number does not take into 
consideration the number of 
women who are permanently 
maimed, physically and emo- 
tionally. 

A group of women from the 
Lexington Women's Liberation 
have set up an abortion counsel- 
ing service. The members of the 
group feel that women who desire 
abortions should be able to have 
them safely and legally. The abor- 
tion counselors have collected 
names of doctors and clinics in 
New York, where abortion is 
legal. Women interested in ob- 
taining a free pregnancy test or 
in receiving abortion counseling 
should cull Suite at 266-6110 or 
Jane at 255-0080. 

The following is an interview 
with Nancy not her real name, 
a UK senior who came to the 
counseling service a month ago 
and consequently went toaclinic 
outside New York City. Nance’s 
abortion was done with a vacuum 
aspirator, a new device which 
removes the fetus quickly and 
painlessly. Nancy paid $265 for 
her abortion, but since that time 
the price for the clinic has gone 
down to $200 to $250. 

W.L.: Let’s talk about why 
you decided to get an abortion. 

Nancy: Simply because it 

wasn't feasible to do any thing 
else. There was no way 1 could 
have gone through with having 
a child. I didn’t want to get 
married and I don’t think that 
I’m ready for the responsibility 
of a child. Financially, therewas 



thought about it from every per- 
spective I could, and I couldn't 
conu- up w ith a feasible solution. 
So abortion was the only other 
alternative. 

W.L.: In what ways did you 
try to find an abortionist? 

Nancy: I asked people I knew. 
I had a couple of friends who 
had had illegal abortions, and I 
didn’t want to go through what 
they' had gone through. I knew 
of a few people who had had 
very bad experiences with illegal 
abortions. Then I talked with my 
doctor, who recommended a 
couple of places in New York 
that were much more expensive 
than I could afford. Finally I 
just happened to be walking 
through the Student Center, and 
saw the Women’s Lib advertise- 
ment. So I culled Suzie and she 
gave me the number of the place 
I finally went to. 

W.L.: Would you have had an 
illegal abortion, had you not been 
able to get one legally? 

Nancy: Yes. In fact, I nearly 
did. I had a friend who had had 
an illegal abortion in Alabama, 
and although it sounded much 
worse than anything I wanted to 
go through, I almost did go there; 
to this man who isn’t even a real 
doctor. I was going to call him 
the very night of the day that I 
saw the Women’s Lib ad. 

W.L.: Did it ever occur to you 
that if you had an illegal abor- 
tion, you might die? 

Nancy: Yes. But there are 
worse things than dying. I was 
scared of the phy sical pain, be- 
cause I had heard of such hor- 
rible things happening to people, 
like my friend who aborted in a 
gas station on the way home 
from Alabama. But I felt I was 
right in deciding to have an abor- 
tion, and I was going to do what 
I ’d decided to do, no matter what 
I had to go through. 

W.L.: Until you found a place 



W.L.: Tell me about the act- 
ual alnirtion. 

Nancy: The nurses and doctors 
were all very, very nice and very 
understanding. For a change it 
was nice to be with people who 
weren’t criticizing me and lec- 
turing me all the time. They had 
no moral or legal invectives to 
throw at me. Before we started, 
the doctor explained the proced- 
ure, even gave me a little ana- 
tomy lesson and told me exactly 
what he was going to be doing. 
They talked to me throughout the 
operation. I knew what was going 
on all the time. The abortion 
itself wasn’t bad at all ... I 
could feel slight pressure from 
time to time, but nothing that 
you could call pain. It was all 
over in a matter of a few min- 
utes. Then afterwards I stayed in 
a bed in the recovery room just 
until I felt well enough to leave. 
You might feel a little shaky or 
weak, but that’s all. 



W.L.: Were there any other 
women at the clinic that day? 

Nancy: Yes. Some of them 
already had children and didn’t 
want any more, and then there 
were others like me who were 
unmarried. There was another 
girl from Kentucky. Wediscussed 
the problems we had had getting 
there; the girl from Kentucky hail 
had as much trouble as I, ami 
she was scared stiff. She was only 
about sixteen y ears old, and you 
can imagine what an illegal abor- 
tion would have been like for her. 



W.L.: How did you feel while 
the actual abortion was taking 
place? 

Nancy: I felt very relieved! 
I was glad to be there, my worries 
about the phy sical aspect had 
been calmed. I was just glad it 
was all going to be over with. 

W.L.: Did they give y ou any 
medication afterwards? 



Nancy: Yes, they gavemepills 
to keep me from bleeding a lot. 
They explained that the way it 
was done, there was virtually 
no chance of infection, and there 
was also no chance that the abor- 
tion would be incomplete, which 
is very important, especially 
when you think how many girls 
have incomplete abortions when 
it is done illegal. 

W.L.: Did you ever have a 
feeling that the child was really 
alive, really a child? 

Nancy: Yes, that’s why I 

wanted to have it at first, be- 
cause I was aware that I had 
conceived a child, and I guess 
I wanted it. But 1 know rational- 
ly that, child or not, I had to 
have an abortion. I have no moral 
qualms about abortion. I don’t 
feel like a murderer. People who 
are against abortion throw things 
like that at you — "you’re a 
murderer. How could you kill 
your own child!’’ That’s hard 
to handle. The only thing you can 
tell those people is that you 
think it’s just as wrong to bring 
an unwanted child into the world 
as it is to have an abortion. Or 
even worse, because there are 
enough people suffering now. I 
can’t see any reason to have a 
child and then throw it off on 
somebody and hope they give it a 
good home. I don’t think that is 
morally right. And I couldn’t see 



raising a child I didn't really 
want and that I would later re- 
sent, because I think that he 
would sense that, and that's not a 
good atmosphere to raise an emot- 
ionally stable child. 

W.L.: Do you think that the 
experience strengthened or 
changed you in any way? 

Nancy: Well, I’d always been 
against the current aliortion laws, 
and this experience gave me a 
very personal reason for being 
against them. I have much more 
of an idea what people have to 
go through to get an alrortion. It 
made me perhaps a little more 
cynical of our society. I felt very 
strongly that I was being treated 
unjustly. I was in a situation 
that I didn't want to be in. I 
wanted out of it! And it was as 
if someone else had limited my 
course of action to one of two 
things; getting married and 
having a child respectably , or not 
getting married and still having 
the child. And that wasn’t w hat I 
wanted to do. And once having 
made my decision, there wasjust 
no place to turn. It’s a horrible 
feeling to be completely alone, , 
not knowing what you can do, 
having made a decision and then 
have no way of carrying out that 
decision. It’s just another ex- 
ample of how we have our lives 
controlled by others. I don’t like 
that at all. 
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no way I could do it. I want to where you could have an inexpen- 
finish school, and having a child sive legal abortion, were you 
would prevent that. There would going through a pretty difficult 
have been all sorts of problems emotional time? 
with my family. There was just Nancy: Well, you’re going 
no way I could do it. I spent through an emotional thing any- 
the entire first month trying to way, because throughout the 
figure out ways that I could go whole experience you’re telling 
through with having the child. I yourself how stupid it was that 

you’re pregnant to begin with. 
So you have all these emotions 
of remorse, regret, sadness, and 
lots of confusion about your situa- 
tion. And then the whole hassle 
of plans to be made to go through 
an abortion, and most people, 
including my self, just don’t know 
where to turn for help. But luck- 
ily I did call Suzie and made 
an appointment with that very 
good clinic in New York. 
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When We Are Liberated 

When we are humanized 

When we are liberated 

We will no longer pretend. 

We will be individuals who 
reason. 

We will show emotion without 
em harassment. 

We will be strong in the know- 
ledge of ourselves, in our own 
strength. 

We will express ourselves through 
meaningful, fulfilling work. 

We will not create false images 
of ourselves to attract one 
another. 

We will be honest to ourselves 
and to each other. 

We will share responsibilities. 

We will not hate. 

We will be ourselves. 

We will be equal, with opportuni- 
ties and human rights for man 
and womankiud. 

By Cathy Goldstein Tasman 



Ready or ISot 

I used to take the hand of pain 
And shut the door 
And not complain, 
fused to hold my holler in 
And puritan avoid the sin 
Of gauch display 

Knew it would pay me in the end 
Knew they would sense the inner rend 
My silence bore 

And say that she was destined for 
Nobility. 

But not no more— 

Now you’re going to hear from me. 



Ways and Means 

I knew ways to make them happy 
What to say and how 
I knew when to smile and listen 
The resistance they allow 
I knew how to really please ’em 
I learned it well before 
All I forgot to figure out 
Was: what the devil for? 



Poetry 

By 

GEORGIA COLLINS 



Etching By Cathy Tasman 
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Women and Children Last: Day Care at UK? 



By FRAN POZZUTO 
And 

GEORGIA COLLINS 

Wt demand free, uoii-com- 
pul.sory, public childcare .... 
Free and adequate care must be 
available on a full-time basis for 
infants and children of all ages, 
regardless of parent’s income or 
job status ... An equal number 
of females and males in all (staff) 
positions ... at all levels . . . 
community control .... Track- 
ing and counseling, textbooks. 



games, equipment, and instruc- 
tion must be free of caste (sex- 
ual and racial) discrimination at 
all levels . . . . This is the first 
in a list of demands made re- 
cently by the Southern Female 
Rights Union in their Program 
for Female Liberation. The im- 
mediate question is raises is: is 
such flay care desirable and/or 
possible? We asked these ques- 
tions of tnembersof the Lexington 
Women’s Liberation group work- 
ing on initiating flay -care for. the 



University community, and rc- 
ceived these answers: 

Is day-care desirable? 

“We do not believe there is a 
conflict between Women's Lib 
and good child care. We do not 
believe that good child-care, that 
is, the provision of protection, 
guidance, ami love which allow 
and encourages a child’s growth 
ami eventual iudqiendent in- 
volvement in the larger society, 
can be purchased by sacrificing 
women’s equal need for growth 



CCEW Designed to Benefit Women 
Continuing a College Education 



In April 1970, the President’s 
Task Force on Women’s Rights 
and Responsibilities recom- 
mended that “a national com- 
mitment to basic changes that 
will bring women into the main- 
stream of American life’ be made. 
(Feminine Focus IV, Oct. 70) 

Mail} women have already 
made this commitment on their 
own. The population explosion, 
the lack of meaningful com- 
munity in suburbia, the push for 
equality’ by America’s largest 
‘minority’ are sending numbers 
of women with new conscious- 
ness ‘back to school.’ One way 
or another the role of women in 
this society is undergoing dras- 
tic changes. 

Services such as the Center 
for the Continuing Education of 
Women (CCEW) are one way the 
universities can fulfill their self 
proclaimed obligation to enrich 
'the present lives of their students 
and to help them prepare for the 
future. 

With tremendous personal 
energy , one secretary, and a mod- 
est budget, Celia Zyzniewski ran 
UK’s CCEW from its inception 
in 1966 until her departure in 
March, 1970. In mid-September 
of this year, Nancy Ray, Assist- 
ant Dean of Students, was asked 
to take on the program along 
with her duties as administrat- 
ive advisor to numerous student 
organizations. 

In an October interview, 
Nancy Ray described her task as 
three-fold: to keep the CCEW 
program alive by continuing to 
offer counsel to returning women, 
to increase women’s awareness 
of this service, and to secure a 
commitment from the University 
enabling CCEW to expand its ser- 
vices and improve their quality. 



Nancy said that she is presently 
“drawing up tentative budgets 
for some specific programs” such 
as registration-da) day care, 
regular publications, a special ad- 
visory committee, programs ami 
discussions of interest to women 
resuming their education. She 
sees “increased space allocation 
in a covenient location’’ as cru- 



cial for many important but low home. 



of basic undergraduate course of- 
ferings and is working closely 
with state agencies such as the 
'State Civil Service Professional 
Part-Time Project. Ra> pointed 
to Catherine Spalding College in 
Louisville which provides da) 
care and courses tailored for the 
mature woman, as an example of 
what is being done closer to 



budget services. 

Ray agreed that day care is 
“the major concern of the woman 
returning to school.” She sug- 
gest ed that many problems could 
be solved by the women them- 
selves with a place to meet, plan, 
and cooperatively care for one 
another’s children during the 
school day. 

Ray receives several calls a 
day from women. Some have 
heard of the Donovan Program 
but are “not sure they are old 
enough to qualify." Most are 
unaware of the variet) of pro- 
grams UK offers. Practically all 
need a boost in confidence that 
their desire to “contribute tosoc- 
iety is not only respected but 
needed. And, Ray added, the Uni- 
versity is often unaware of those 
women’s needs for flexible sch- 
eduling and individualized pro- 
grams. We can start by helping 
them find "understanding’’ ad- 
visors, Ray said. 

More than 130 universities 
across the country have made a 
commitment to programs for the 
continuing education of women. 
Ray cited the University of Mich- 
igan’s CCEW as an excellent ex- 
ample of an exciting and pro- 
gressive program. Michigan’s 
CCEW is currentl) offering merit 
scholarships and emergency 
grants, teach-ins on women, a 
Student Wives Evening Program 



Quiz on Women in History 

Do you know who these women are and what part 
they played in history? 

A. Emma Coldman 

B. Margaret Sanger 

C. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 

D. Fannie Lou Hamer 

E. Sarah Crimke 

F. Harriet Tubman 

1. Political activist who championed the liberation of 
women and revolt of workers, and in 1919 was deported 
to Russia as a “criminal anarchist.” 

2. Known as “Moses,” she became responsible for the 
escape of thousands of slaves on the Underground Rail- 
road. 

3. She and her sister were among the first woman to 
speak out for women’s rights, demanding to be allowed 
full and equal participation in the Abolitionist Move- 
ment in the 1830’ s. 

4. As a major figure in the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party, site led her party's refusal to accept a 
compromise offer of two seats at the Democratic Nat- 
ional Convention in 1964 

5. Voluntary motherhood was her cause and through 
great personal suffering she set up the first birth control 
clinics ever to exist in the U.S. 

6. As a result of their experience in the Abolitionist 
Movement, she and Lucretia Mott called the first 
women’s rights convention in Seneca Falls, New York, 
1848, and she issued her “Declaration of Sentiments' 
discussing the oppression of women in all facets of life. 
Answers: 1-A, 2-F, 3-E, 4-D, 5-B, 6-C. 



What are the chances for such 
lively CCEW programs at UK? 
Ray said that funds and com- 
mitment were imperative but em- 
phasized that “the determining 
factor in any program is the ex- 
pressed interest” of those in need 
of such a program. In the end, 
Ray said, it depends . . . “on how 
man) women use the services 
of the Center, on how many wom- 
en use my time.” 

Book Review 



and independent involvement in 
the larger community. We believe 
that an independently involved 
and active adult is better suited 
to rearing children than one 
forced by someone else s idea of 
biological destiny to see her 
whole life in terms of her chil- 
dren and her husband. Whileyou 
ask if day-care is desirable, we 
are asking )ou and ourselves if 
suburban bed room-comni uni- 
ties and inner-cit) tenements 
‘manned’ by frustrated and iso- 
lated adult women are desirable 
arrangements for raising the 
young.” 

But is not day-eare even more 
undesirable? 

"The spectre of state-sup- 
ported and run da) -care centers 
where cold efficiency takes pre- 
cedence over warmth and affec- 
tion, where conformity is valued 
over the ‘messy’ variety of in- 
dividual personalities, is as re- 
pugnant to Women’s Lib. as it 
is to their detractors. The an- 
swer to this problem is not, how- 
ever, to make a prisoner of the 
mother and wife but to set out 
to humanize the other institu- 
tions of this society. We believe 
that various types of day-care 
centers, run by the parents them- 
selves, can not only provide per- 
sonal and continuing care by the 
natural parent, but will in some 
measure recover for our children 
the benefits of the extended fam- 
ily and the human-sized com- 
munity. The day-care center as 
envisioned by Women’s Lib. will 
not take over the responsibility' 



for the chilli’s development but 
will serve as a means by which 
socially and mentally active par- 
ents can share the carrying out of 
this responsibility with each 
other.” 

What is Women’s Liberation 
doing to set up such centers? 

“Women’s Lib. does not see 
itself as miming a day-care cen- 
ter at this time, but instead 
they have assembled a group of 
parents from the campus com- 
munity who are ready to wora 
together in a center for their own 
children. Women’s Lib. as such 
is making every effort to help 
this group secure the necessary 
facilities. This parent group is 
ready and able to share the ren- 
tal and running costs of such a 
facility and many of the fathers 
and mothers have the kind of 
flexible schedules which will al- 
low them to participate in the 
care of the children. We recog- 
nize that many groups of parents 
in this society could not foot 
even the minimal costs of shared 
rent and could not share actively 
in the care of the children for 
their jobs or lack of them do not 
presently permit it. We feel that 
these parents need free day care 
and a.jeal hand in running the 
center their children attend.’’ 

“How would your center be 
run? 

“By the parents themselves, 
with a rotating board of direc- 
tors. Costs would be shared, we 
expect them to run about $10 per 
month, and priority' would be 
given to the child’s individual 
needs. 



‘Sensuous Woman’ Insults Females 



(The Sensuous Woman) written it s the nature of the male’ on sale in Cimbel s basement 
by “J” can be purchased for that most men are as wedded is an indication of her intellect- 
$6.00 in hardback. It is published to and as passionate about their ual fervor. Actually her approach 
by Lyle Stuart, Inc., New York, careers as they are about worn- to her material is somewhere 

en .... So relax and accept the between the gourmet enthusiasm 

By LAUREL HORTON reality and the permanence of the °f Julia Child and the elementary 

HEN AGE situation.” procedure of Romper Room. 

“If women’s needs for identi- * . f ... “J” seems unaware of the 

ty, for seU - esteem fo, achieve- en0ll ^ l0 ieuXnUrffeTfe “ n,radic,or >’ “ ,u, . e ° f 

ment, and finally for expression , . ... her book, f or one example, while 

of her unique human individua- ? ’ , , , 1Kes s . ’ a initially her emphasis is on in- 

lity are not recognized by her- £<>uld learn to play several dif- creasing a WOII £ n * s sexual e „- 

self or others in our culture, fu nU u. ne "l ° r CT ° joyment in marriage, she later 

she i. forced to seek identity o| ^ man^she^lTe^ Ms^l'satedtohelpthosewom- 

and sell-esteem in the only chan- » , i _ ■ . . en who have become so sensuous 

nets open to her: the pursuit of . ls °‘ d . ,‘ g P nCW pe ° P ! e they demand more than their 

sexual fulfillment, motherhood, ^ *.11 help make a woman s husband „ iv by offering 

, . , . t . . repetitive housework more bear- ... i. 1 

and the possession of material ab|e b k heI m h suggestion. on finding appropn- 

things. And, chained to these . . •, , . • j ate lovers. 

pursuits she is stunted at a lower e mln occu P l Again quoting from The Fein 

level of living, blocked from the As a literary work The Sensu- inine Mystique, "A woman who 



it’s the nature of the male” 
that “most men are as wedded 
to and as passionate about their 
careers as they are about wom- 
en .... So relax and accept the 
reality and the permanence of the 
situation." 

As if this were not insult 
enough to the under rated female 
ego, she suggests that a woman 
should learn to play several dif- 
ferent feminine roles in order to 
satisfy the basically polygamous 
nature of the man she loves. 
Also, dreaming up new people 
to be will help make a woman’s 



and the possession of material ''PeMtive housework more bear- 
things. And, drained to these ? ble b >. k “P ln * her " a " ow 
pursuits she is stunted at a lower e mln occu P 1 



realization of her higher human ©us Woman is no Kama Sutra. 



needs”— Betty Friedan, The 
Feminine Mystique. 



That the author’s insight for 
her own sensual transformation 



From the above quotation it came while she was fighting an- 
is not surprising that a book other woman over a pair of shoes 
which promises "the enriching 
experience of a really joyous and A • 1 {* TFZ A Y 

fulfilling !*x life,” as does The 1(1 fOT W OUieil A TTeSted 
Sensuous Woman by J, has 

topped or nearly topped the best- -w- » « t \ I I 

seller list for several months, f Of ln(lSC€HC\ K ICtTlTlSCl 
Picture the thousands of frust- •/ 

rated housewives who know that By HELEN ROACH 

something is missing in their l n the wake of the Rock Bot- 
lives and are willing to believe tom Music Festival, W'omen’s 
that a sexual identity will fill Liberation is planning a support 
the need for a human identity, movement to center around the 



is herself only a sexual object 
lives in a world of objects, un- 
able to touch in others the in- 
dividual identity she lacks in 
herself. ” 



What’s wrong with teaching 
a woman to enjoysex? Nothing, 
if it does not deny her growth 
as a person. Unfortunately, "J" 
encourages a woman to see her- 
self only in relation to the men 
whom she is expected to please. 
Other women are characterized 
as "the competition.’ 

The author finds it easy to 
exaggerate the difference be- 
tween the sexes. Beginning with 
the assumption that men con- 
quer and women surrender and 
continuing with the cliche to 
a man, love and life are things 
apart; to a woman love is life 
itself,” she reinforces the idea 
that women are inferior and sub- 
servient to men. She insists that 



By HELEN ROACH 
In the wake of the Rock Bot- 
tom Music Festival, W'omen’s 
Liberation is planning a support 
movement to center around the 
trial of two 17-year-old women ar- 
rested on charges of indecent ex- 
posure. 

One of the women is a stu- 
dent at UK and the other a 



any person who is wearing a 
bathing suit and who appear 
upon the highway, or on th. 
streets of a city that does no- 
have police protection, shall b 
subject to a fine of not le.v 
than five dollars and not mor< 
than $25. 

When questioned about theai 
rest, one member of the U1 



student »t Bryan Station High Women. Ub group said lha 



School. One of them reports that 
since her arrest she had been sub- 
jected to much hanrassinent and 
personal insult. 

The Lexington Leader re- 
ported on Oct. 15 tliat both 
(of the women) are accused of 
swimming nude at two festivals 
Sept. 5 and Sept. 19. 

The two were held under the 
Kentucky Statute on Indecent Ex- 
posure (KRS 436.140) which re- 
fers to the wearing of bathing at- 
tire on a highway. It states that 



members of W'omen’s Lib are out 
raged that the police have chosei 
to classify a woman’s body asii 
decent and that the police ha\ 
so selectively chosen to brin 
charges against juvenile womei 
when men were also present whi 
would have been subject to th> 
same charge. 

Another member of the group 
questioned why women's bodies 
should be considered obscene and 
lewd and considered the arrest 
of the women proof of the "ob- 
jectivation of women. ” 
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Sex pots ami Housewives 

6 This Advertisement Is an Insult to Women ’ 



By BRADLEY JEFFRIES 
Assistant Managing Editor 

At UK, Women's Liberation 
believes that women are being 
used for selling products through 
advertisements in thevarious me- 
dia. They contend that adver- 
tisers push women as either sex 
objects or dumb housewives to 
stimulate demand for their pro- 
ducts. 



Take for instance, "Cigarettes 
are like women— the best ones 
are thin and rich," or "Be a 
good little Maxwell-housewife.” 
These are only two examples 
from a long list of advertisements 
Women’s Lib considers offensive. 

Why? Because the dual image 
of women as sexmate’ and 
'housewife is designed to keep 
women in an inferior position. 



"Advertisers push women as 
an elaborate accessory to men, 
like a tie," said Barbara Suther- 
land, Women’s Lib member, 
"They are a constant reinforce- 
ment that women complement 
the role of men.’’ 

Cathy Tasman, also a mem- 
ber of the group, said that of- 
fensive ads are a big problem 
because "Media everyday has a 



bigger influence. . . from early 
childhood it is involved in shap- 
ing the basic ideas of personal- 
ity ” 

The group's first aim is to 
make people aware of these ads. 
At UK, Women’s Lib has been 
tagging offensive ads they find 
on campus bulletin boards with 
the words "This ad insults wom- 
en.'’ They have not organized any 
group boycotts against apecific 



Newsroom Promotion: A Rarity for Women 



"Sexism’’ in the newspaper 
industry not only acts against 
women journalists but pervades 
the news coverage of American 
newspapers. 

While more than half of the 
newspaper reading public is fe- 
male, most of the news is as- 
signed, written and edited by 
men. 

On the three Washington dail- 
ies, women rarel> are promoted 
to editor, few ever make the na- 
tional or foreign staffs. One out 
of six reporters hired by the Wash- 
ington Post in the last three > ears 
was a woman; at the Star it was 
one out of four. 

Allen H. N’euharth, president 
of the New York State Publish- 
ers Association and former vice 
president of the Gannett news 
chain dismisses sex discrimina- 
tion in the newsroom as all in a 
woman’s mind. 

"The psychological climate 
lias never been better than it is 
today for competent and ambi- 
tious women in communications 
to move to top jobs formerly 
reserved for men," he says. He 
does admit that women may have 
to "push and shove and nia; be 
even scratch and claw a bit to 
get there.” 

He advises women to set their 
sights on positions such as pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, 
cit> editor and broadcast station 
manager. 

After all, he says, Alicia Pat- 
terson made it and so did Helene 
Foellinger. Both, however, inher- 
ited their newspaper properties, 
which is the only guaranteed 
way for a woman to get to the 
top. Katharine Craham, pres- 
ident of the Washington Post, is 
another heiress. 

A simple skirt-count in the 
newsroom and a study of media 
promotional and hiring policies 
indicates that the future for good 
women reporters still lies with 
the women’s pages and not at 
assignment desks or in the man- 
aging editor’s office. 

Jean Cole of the Boston Rec- 
ord American is an example of 
a competent woman reporter be- 
ing kicked upstairs to the obli- 
vion of the women’s page. 



Miss Cole’s stories on the Mas- 
sachusetts nursing home industry 
in the 1900* > led to tightened 
nursing home regulations. She 
was named newspaper woman 
of the year b> the New England 
Women’s Press Association; she 
was given both Rudolph Elie 
Award b> the Boston Press Club 
and the AMVETS Public Service 
Award. 

In 1961 she shared the Amasa 
Howe award for the best news 
story of the > ear. 

Instead of promoting her to a 
traditionally male news assign- 
ment or management position. 
Miss Cole was recently named 
women’s editor. 

Lillian Calhoun, a black wom- 
an columnist writing for the Chi- 
cago Journalism Review, once 
wryly commented on a promo- 
tional picture of the New York 
Times newsroom by noting 
“white men, two or three black 
men, and no women. The Times 
is well known for its male chau- 
vanism. 

Today in Washington, for ex- 
ample, the ratio of men-to-wom- 
en in the Washington Evening 
Star newsroom is five-to-one. The 
ratio is even lower at the Post. 
The Gridiron Club still refuses 
to accept women and the jour- 
nalism fraternity Sigma Delta 
Chi began accepting women only 
this year. 

Help wanted advertising for 
journalists continues to reflect 
the male orientation of the media. 

See Editor and Publisher, 
April 11: "many advantages of- 
fered a young newspaper man," 
“opportunity for young man w ith 
proven abilities,’’ " managing ed- 
itor . . . good opportunity for ag- 
gressive experienced young news- 
man,” "fine opportunity for w ell- 
trained young man.” 

Open any Washington paper 
to help wanted. Editorial— and 
most writing jobs— are listed un- 
der help wanted: Men. 

In direct violation of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act women candi- 
dates for editorial jobs are told: 
"Send your resume, but it won’t 
do any good because they only 
want men. 



Student Survey 

at U. of <. for a research paper! 

Check the ap riate boxes if you favor: 

1. making the C <1 Studies Areas pass/fail □ no grade □ 
courses total! ne student's option □ abolish the re- 
quirement coi ely □ no change □ 

2. changing the 'it University hours to 8:00 a. m. -9:00 

p.m., Mon. Jt. making the required courses avail- 
able to obtair ee by attending morning, afternoon, or 

evening clasv r es □ no □ undecided □ 

3. studying I ubjects in a concentrated course per 

month rather 4 or more simultaneously for 4 months. 

Yes □ no C decided □ 

4. are you male female □ student □ faculty □ 

5. do you work p.n' time □ full time □ days □ eve □ 
nights □ not at all □ 

Moil replies and additional comments to MR. 
JOHN PACKAGE, 546 Stratford Or., Lexington, 
Ky. 40503 (by Nov. 9, 1970). 



Employment agencies are 
used to screen women out of 
media editorial job opportunities. 
In violation of the law, employ- 
ers tell agencies to ignore women 
applicants because women “can’t 
do hard editorial work and won’t 
devote long hours to the job.” 

A complaint charging a Wash- 
ington agency with non-referral 
was filed with the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission 
this month. 

Intensified efforts to lure black 
men into journalism have in- 
cluded active soliciting on the 
high school and college level. 
This effort is not altruistic. It 



is done because it was discov- 
ered white males had difficulty 
reporting the story from the black 
ghetto. 

There has been no similar 
effort to open doors for women 
although coverage of women’s 
news is limping. 

Black ghetto news is now 
"legitimate, touch” news— wom- 
en’s news because of sexism, is 
seen as “light-feather-brained." 

On general news coverage the 
male-dominated news media has 
flubbed stories because they give 
bang-bang coverage to news that 
needs depth development, pa- 
tience, and sensitivity. 



products, but individual mem- 
bers have stopped buyingvarious 
products. And it would be very 
unlikely to see a member smoking 
a particular brand of cigarette, 
referred to above. 

One member read a recent 
classified ad in the Kernel which 
asked “Are you the man for the 
job? She called the advertiser 
and asked if a woman could 
apply, explaning to him that the 
ad was discriminating and of- 
fensive. He said that a woman 
could apply, that he had not 
thought about the way the ad 
read, and did not realize he 
was offending anyone. 

Cathy believes the offensive 
ads are not limited to women at 
all. She thinks they also put a 
burden on men. "Ads put a terri- 
ble responsibility on any indiv- 
idual to live up to the image 
the product is projecting. There’s 
more to both man and woman 
than the physical image he pro- 
jects," Cathy said. 

"Everyone wants to be com- 
plemented on attractiveness and 
having people ogle you and look 
only at your body. A woman 
wants to feel that her whole self 
is attractive, including her per- 
sonality, talents and intellect." 



Local Gas Station Run by Women 



By LAUREL HFNACE 

and 

HELEN ROACH 

Carrier’s Ashland on Lees- 
town Pike is different from most 
gas stations— it’s run by women. 
Though the mechanics are men, 
five girls are employed to pump 
gas and perform routine automo- 
bile maintenance. 

Mrs. Carrier, who manages 
the station, had worked at her 
brother-in-law’s station before 
she and her husband bought this 
one. Their manager left about 
two years ago, and Lois, on 
vacation from her factory job, 
"helped out.” She liked thework 
so well that at the end of the 
two weeks she decided to stay 
on. Lois, who has also been a 
licensed beautician, considers her 
job “easier and a lot more fun 
than lots of other things I’ve 
done.” 

Her daughter and sister have 
worked there, and Lois felt en- 
couraged to hire other women. 
The first girl hired got the job 
after she helped fix her own 
car at the station when it broke 
down. She now does some of 
the more intricate mechanical 
repair work brought in. 

Two of the female attendants 
are working there while waiting 
for other jobs, one as a physical 
education teacher, the other as a 
mechanical engineer. Another is 
a UK senior. 

According to Lois Carrier, the 
Ashland Oil Company "wasn’t 
too happy” about women operat- 
ing the station at first, but now 
some of the company-owned sta- 
tions are hiring women to pump 
gas. Ashland is considering set- 
ting up a training center at the 
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Carrier station which would pre- 
pare girls for management. How- 
ever, it would not train mechan- 
ics. 

When asked if she would like 
to hire a woman mechanic, Lois 
said she definitely would, though 
she would not particularly show 
preference to a woman over a 
man in filling a job. 

Although many customers are 
surprised by seeing women work- 
ing at the station, very few show 
resentment or distrust. On the 
day these reporters were there, a 
steady flow of cars drove in for 
gas, and several government- 
owned cars awaited inspection. 

Often women who stop there 
for business reasons ask how 
they can get a job. One such 
woman said, “I don’t know any- 



thing about this job, but I’d 
sure like to learn. Lois said 
she has had all kinds of ap- 
plicants, black, white, young and 
old, but she presently has all 
the help she needs. The girls 
get the same pay men would 
get for the same work. 

The girls were wearing jeans. 
(One said she wouldn’t work 
there if she had to wear a skirt.) 
But during warm weather they 
wore culottes. 

Other gas stations have used 
mini-skirted girls as gimmicks, 
but these girls are for real; they 
know' what they are doing. 
“There’s no reason why a woman 
shouldn’t do this,” insists Lois. 

What does she think of Wom- 
en’s Liberation? “I’m already 
liberated.” 





Photo By Helen Roach 

Lois Carrier at W ork in the Station 
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Liberation: "Many Things to Many People’ 



The ‘ Radical ’ Statement . 



This fall a radical caucus was 
formed in the Lexington Women's 
Lib. The caucus' position is ev 
sentially that presented by the 
workshop on self-determination 
of women issued from the Re- 
volutionary People’s Constitu- 
tional Convention in Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 9. Following is 
their statement: 

“We recognize the right of 
all women to be free. 

As women, we recognize that 
our struggle is against a racist, 
capitalist, sexist system that op- 
presses all minority peoples. This 
capitalistic country is run by a 
small ruling class who use the 
ideas and practices of chau- 
vinism and racism to divide, con- 
trol, and oppress the masses of 
people for their own greedy gains 
and profit. 

“We want equal status in a 
society that does not exploit or 
murder other people. We will 
fight for a socialist system that 
guarantees full, creative, non-ex- 
ploitative life for all human 
beings. 

“We will not be free until 
all oppressed people are free. 

“Family: Whereas iu a 

capitalist culture the institution 
of the family has b'*en used as 
an economic tool or instrument, 
not serving the human needs of 
the people, we declare that we 
will not relate to the private 
ownership of people. We en- 
courage and support the con- 
tinued growth of communal 
households and communal 
relationships and other alter- 
native forms to the patriarchal 
family. 

“We call for socialization of 
housework and child care with 
the sharing of all work by men 
and women. 

“Women must have the right 
to decide if and when we want 
to have children. There is no 
such thing as an illegitimate 
child. There should be free and 
safe birth control, including abor- 
tion, available on demand. There 
should be no forced sterilization 
or mandator) birth control pro- 
grams which are now used as 
genocide against third world 
sifters and against poor people. 

“Every' woman has the right 
to decide whether she will be 
homosexual, heterosexual, or 
bisexual. 

“Employment: W hereas wom- 
en in a class society' have been 
continuously exploited through 
their work, both iu their home and 
outside their home, we call for: 
b Guaranteed full, equal, and 
non - exploitative employment, 
controlled collectively by the 
working people. 

B Guaranteed adequate income 
for all. This would entail the 
sharing of necessary non-creat- 
ive tasks and the maximum utili- 
zation of revolutionary technol- 
ogy to eliminate these tasks. 

y An end to the sexism which 
forces women into the lowest 
paying servicejobs and the racism 
which insures that third world 
women will be the lowest paid 
of all. 

t Guaranteed paid maternity 
leave. 

“Education: Whereas women 
historically have been deprived 
of education and miseducated in 
those areas deemed appropriate 
for us, by those ruling powers 
who would benefit by our ignor- 
ance, we call tor: 

t The right to determine our 
own goals. 

t The end of sex roles regarding 
training and skills. 
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► Guaranteed technological 
and professional training and, in 
the interim, special programs 
should be set up in every field 
in which women have been de- 
nied equality. 

► Men to be trained in those 
areas in which they have been 
denied equality, such as child- 
care. 

► Control of non-authoritarian 
education by the people it ser- 
ves in the language and cultural 
style of the people. 

“Services: Whereas the ser- 
vices provided for the people have 
been inadequate, unavailable, or 
too expensive, administered in a 
racist and sexist manner, we de- 
clare that: 

► All services— health care, 
housing, food, clothing, transpor- 
tation, and education— should be 
free and controlled by the people. 

► Services for women should be 
^putrolled by the women of the 
community which they service. 

“Media: The mass media is 
not permitted to exploit women’s 
bodies in order to sell or pro- 
mote products. Women must be 
treated with respect and dignity 
at alltimesby the people’s media. 
The people’s media will work to 
eliminate sexist terminology: he, 
man, mankind, when we mean 
person, people, humanity. 

"Equal participation in gov- 
ernment: Whereas all revolution- 
ary' people must share equally in 
the decisions which affect them, 
we are dedicated to the national 
salvation of all humanity. 



CluilBtd advertising will be accepted 
on a pre paid basis only. Ads may be 
placed In person Monday thronfh 
Friday or by mall, payment Inclosed, 
to THE KENTUCKY KERNEL, Room 
111, Journalism Bldg. 

Rates are $1.25 for 20 words, $3.00 
for three consecutive Insertions of the 
same ad of 20 words, and $3.76 per 
week, 20 words. 

The deadline Is 11 a. m. the day 
prior to publication. No advertisement 
may cite race, religion or national 
origin as a qualification for renting 
rooms or for employment. 

FOB SALE 

ARE YOU FOR PEACE?— This is for 
you: neon glow-bulb peace lamp. 

Available at Aladdir’s Lamp. North- 
land Shopping Center. 253-0803. 

I960 VW — Black with red interior. 
Good condition. $675. Call Dr. Heger 
257-1893. 2N6 

FOB BENT 

B-A-C-H-E-L-O-R efficiencies to 6 
person units. $90 up. Adults. Special 
rates for doubling up. Between UK- 
town. Nice. 254-6134, 266-4632 . 270-N2 

FURNISHED 3-room apartment near 
UK Law Building. Laundry: park- 
ing; on a bus line. Available now. 
Call 254-9021. 290-N2 

ONE BEDROOM, completely furnish- 
ed apartment for rent. Also apply 
now for the spring semester with 
semester leases available. TOWN 
AND COUNTRY APTS., 444 South 
Ashland. 266-2310 or 266-7641. 2N6 



THEMES, theses, reports, stencils; 
minor editing. 60 cents pp. After 5:00 
p.m. daily, Saturdays, Bill Givens. 
252-3287. 2N13 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES 

NEED part-time employee; should 
have some accounting background. 
Appr ox. 20 to 30 hours per week. 
Call 269-2323, Bill Buntln. 2BO-N3 

PART-TIME —Married grad.; close to 
campus; car. Delivery, no selling. 
Write: . U P S A.. P.O. Box 2270 

Boulder. Colorado, 80302 for infor- 
mation. 028; 30; N 2 

NEED five married couples two or 
three nights per week, three hours 
per night, $2.00 per hour. 255-9825 
or box 504 Versailles, Ky, 30O-N12 



On liallowen, 1968 a group of 
women in New York made the 
following declaration. It has been 
adopted by several Lexington 
women who declare themselves 
in league with the Women’s In- 
ternational Terrorist Conspiracv 
from Hell (W.I.T.C.H.) . 

Witch is an all-woman Every- 
thing. It’s theater, revolution, 
magic, terror, joy, garlic flowers, 
spells. It’s an awareness that 
witches and gypsies were the 
original guerrilla and resistance 
fighters against oppression— par- 
ticularly the oppression of wom- 
en— down through the ages. 

Witches have always been 
women who dared to be coura- 
geous, aggressive, intelligent, 
non-conformist, explorative and 
curious, independent, sexually li- 
berated, and revolutionary (this 
may explain why nine million 
women have been burned as 
witches) . 

Witches were the first friendly 
heads and dealers, the first birth- 
control practitioners and abor- 
tionists, the first alchemist (turn 
dross into gold and you devalue 

Lucy r Stone , 1H55— 

“In education, in marriage, 
in everything, disappointment is 
the lot of woman. It shall be the 
business of my life to deqien 
this disappointment in every 
woman's heart until she bows 
down to it no longer.” 



IFI 



LOST — 1970 Henry County senior ring 
in surrounding Blazer Hall area. 
Ruby setting, initialed L.A.S. $15 
reward. Call 257-2121. 270-N2 

LOST — Complex area, Evans El Mat- 
ador girl’s bike; red, white, blue; 
white seat with red stars. Senti- 
mental value. Reward; 257-3535. 

30O-N3 



MALE roommate wanted immedi- 
ately to share furnished apt. on 
Transylvania Park: $57.50 month. 

Phone 255-9218. 280-N3 

WORKING girl needs female room- 
mate to share furnished apartment. 
Utilities paid. Turfland Mall Apart- 
ments. Call 278-7500 after 10 p.m. 
Sundays, 7:30. 270-N2 

MALE roommate wanted immedi- 
ately to share furnished apt. on 336 
Transylvania Pk. Phone 255-9218. 

280-N3 

FEMALE roommate needed for mod- 
ern 3-bedroom mobile home. $60 a 
month, utilities included. 10 minute 
drive from school. Phone 252-3330 or 
277-4946. 290-N4 

WANTED — Male roommate. Cardinal 
Valley area. Call 255-3589. 30O-N5 

WANTED — Acoustic guitar (Gibson, 
guild, eko, epiphone) in $150 price 
range. Russ Bailey, 341 Lexington 
Ave., or c-o German Department. N2 

WANTED — Roommate for furnished 
apt., $70 month; uUlities Included. 
110 Oxford Circle. Apt. 27; 252-4844. 
need immediately. 2N3 



PIANO TUNING — Reasonable prices. 
All work guaranteed. Trained by 
Steinway St Sons in New York. Mr. 
Davies, 252-1989. 30O-D1 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SUMMER EUROPE $1B7‘— CAMPUS 
REPRESENTATIVES opportunities 
for students and educ. staff of your 
University or Univ. group to obtain 
low-cost travel to Europe. ‘Round- 
trip prices as low as $187 for min- 
imum group of 40 Call: Uni -Travel 
Corp., Transatlantic airlines' agent. 
(617) 5990287; 12 Pine St.. Swamp- 
scott. Mass. 01907. N2-4-6 



Bitches? Complaints? Information! 

JIM FUTRELL 

Your Student Government Representative 
prostitutes himself for your cause! 

Available 3:00-4:30 in Room 204, Student Center (S.G. 
Office) or phone 252-9037 or 25S-240S Anytime 

FOR BROADER REPRESENTATION 



. . The W ITCH s Declaration 



the whole idea of money). They 
bowed to no man, being the 
living remnants of the oldest 
culture of all — one in which men 
and women were equal sharers 
in a truly cooperative society, 
before the death-dealing sexual, 
economic, and spiritual repres- 
sion of the “Imperialist Phallic 
Society” took over. 

A witch lives and laughs in 
every woman. She is the free part 
of each of us, beneath the shy 
smiles, the acquiescence to 
absurd male domination, the 
make-up or flesh-suffocating 
clothing our sick society de- 
mands. There is no “joining” 
W.I.T.C.H. If you are a woman, 
and dare to look within your- 
self, you are a witch. You make 



your own rules. You are free 
and beautiful. You can be in- 
visible or evident in how you 
choose to make your witchself 
known. 

Whatever is repressive, solely 
male-oriented, greedy, puritani- 
cal, authoritarian — those are your 
targets. Your power comes from 
your own self as a woman, and 
from sharing, rapping, and act- 
ing in concert with your sisters. 
You are pledged to free our broth- 
ers from oppression and stereo- 
typed sexual roles, as well as 
ourselves. 

You are a witch by being 
female, untamed, angry, joyous 
and immortal. You are a witch 
by saying aloud, “I am a witch,” 
and thinking about that. 



Barney Miller's . . . 

WHERE RECORDS ARE ALSO 
A PART OF THE BUSINESS 

Rock, Jazz, Soul, Classics 
and just about anything 
you might want music wise, 
or we will try and get it. 

Try us! 

For The Ver y Latest In Today's Music 

Sale On: £700 

“Tommy" The Who * • 



TOMMY 
THE WHO 



r -V. < 

1* 



/ M \ 
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DXSW7205 



DL 79175 
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DL 75064 



DL 74950 




INI BMB $M|i 
■Y 6LMIATIM 



DL 74664 



East Main opposite Esplanade 
Open Monday & Friday Til 9 



And Be Sure To Join Our Record Club . . . 
Extra Benefits! 
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Women's Lib Interview 



AWS Representatives Have Their Say 




By SUE ANNE SALMON 
And 

MARY LOU MICHAELIS 

For years AWS (Associated Women’s 
Students) at UK was recognized as the 
official governing body for women stu- 
dents. Policies such as women’s hours 
and punishments such as those meted 
to women who disobeyed the dorm hours 
were the tasks of the elected AWS sen- 
ators. 

The governing function of AWS 
changed when in 19G7 UK’s first Student 
Code was adopted by the Board of Trust- 
ees; and AWS became recognized as an 
ungoverning “student organization." 

In the interests of reporting on the 
activities and viewpoints of women on 
campus who are not members of the 
Women’s Liberation group, two W.L. 
members interviewed three representatives 
of AWS: Judy Saalfeld, president of AWS; 
Kay Wilimoth, senator-at-large and Poli- 
cies Committee chairman; and Charlene 
Hobbs, Hamilton House representative 
and Bridal Fair chainnan. The following 
are excerpts from that interview: 

W.L.: Could you begin by telling us 
about your organization— its membership, 
its objectives and its program? 

Judy: In general all the women stu- 
dents at UK are members of the AWS. 
So we include every single woman stu- 
dent, whether she is undergraduate or 
graduate. We are trying to get every group 
that concerns women to have a representa- 
tive among us. We still lack a few here 
and there .... 

W.L.: Do you have any black students? 

Judy: Right now we don’t. Last year 
we did. We have to contact the Black 
Student Union again, and hopefully they 
will send a representative. 

W.L.: How about married women? 

Judy: As of right now we haven’t. 

W.L.: And nobody that just happened 
to get elected is married? 

Judy: As far as I know, none are mar- 
ried. 

W.L.: Could you go over some of the 
programs you have planned for this year? 

Judy: In about three weeks we will 
have Wonderful World of Women Week . . . 
Right now we are planning to have Mrs. 
Singletary speak, and we are going to have 
a coffee for the residence heads and house 
mothers and have some little awards for 
them. And then we are planning what the 
girls have called a “Playboy Forum." 



This will be a fonim of severed different 
men — faculty members and student orga- 
nization heads— who would sort of give 
the boys' or the men’s viewpoint on 
certain aspects of women’s life— women’s 
careers, married life, and what they expect 
out of girls or what they like to see . . . 
So that week is really just trying to build 
up the world of women. 

W.L.: In view of the fact that there 
are very few women professors on cam- 
pus, do you think that women are sub- 
jected mainly to the men’s point of view 
by virtue of going to school, and that 
through this fomni they will just be hear- 
ing what they have alway s heard? 

Judy: We had thought about that too. 
We had also considered having a forum 
of different women professors . . . but 
maybe the committee decided that the 
girls would be more interested in the 
other side. 

Next march we will have the bridal 
fair again. Charlene can speak about that. 

Charlene The purpose of the bridal 
fir is just a chance for AWS to do some- 
thing for the women that they' would be 
interested in. The “Modern Bride” maga- 
zine co- sponsors it with the AWS, and they 
bring national retailers here to display 
things. 

W.L.: By its being in the Student Cen- 
ter the bridal fair promotes these industries 
that are putting out products that are sup- 
posed to make a marriage successful. Isn’t 
that promoting a false imageof what makes 
a marriage successful? 

Charlene There was a bit of a problem 
with this last year, but I don’t tliink that 
a person thinking about marriage would 
think, “I have to have all this stuff to 
be happy." These are just things that 
are available. 

W.L.: Are there any things included in 
the AWS program that show the other 
side of marriage— any thing to counterbal- 
ance the bridal fail? 

Judy: We do have plans for a program 
that is still in its formulation stage. It was 
about two or three years ago that the last 
human sexuality symposium was held 
here. Nancy Ray, our adviser, believes 
that it is about time for another one, and 
I firmly agree. The symposium would bring 
out not only the physical but also the 
psychological aspects of sex. Hopefully we 
will have several days of programs with 
very well-qualified speakers on this topic. 
That would definitely give you your other 
aspect— or part of it. 



W.L.: The bridal fair may be of interest 
to women who are planning marriagt — 
do you have anything that you are doing 
for women who would like another opt ion 
in their futures? 

Judy: Yes. That’s what part of Wonder- 
fill World of Women Week is. This year it 
is not so much centered on careers as it 
has been in the past. This year it is cen- 
tered more on honoring outstanding wom- 
en on campus. We will be honoring 
three women students, a woman faculty 
member, and a community member. 

W.L.: Do men have any hours in 
their dorms or do they have any sign- 
out procedure if they are going to be 
gone overnight? 

Judy: They never did as far as I 
know . . . They can come and go as 
they please . . . Freshmen men too. 

W.L.: Why do y ou think the difference 
is? Do you see any discrimination there 
against women? 

Kay: I think now that more women 
are beginning to believe that there is 
this discrimination. This is one reason 
why AWS is doing a survey of the wom- 
en s feelings about the new hours. Many 
of the freshmen women don’t believe 
they need this adjustment period. . . that 
they can regulate themselves just as the 
men are allowed to do. 

W.L.: Would you consider trying to 
get rid of the overnight slips just for 
women? 

Kay: The overnight slips are just a 
matter of courtesy and convenience— if 
you aren’t going to be there and in case 
there is an emergency. 

W.L: But it seems that emergencies 
could also arise for men, doesn’t it? 

Kay: That’s true. I guess they just 
don’t think about that. 

W.L. Who had to approve the recent 
changes in hours? 

Kay: The dean of students . . . and 
any further changes in freshman hours 
would have to go through his office. 

Judy: I don’t know the exact pro- 
cedure, but changes in hours have to go 
through nearly every channel — the dean 
for housing, the dean of students, and 
even to the Board of Trustees .... It 
was really something .... You wouldn’t 
think that just to give some girls a. few 
extra hours in the evening that it would 
be so involved, but it was .... 

W.L.: I am wondering if the AWS 
program this year will do anything to 



discuss issues that affect women such 
as racism or sexism or equal rights in 
politics or equal opportunities for women? 

Judy: What I was thinking of, but 
this is probably not what you mean — 
We have one other program for the spring 
which is culled Tri-State Day. In this 
we pull together different member orga- 
nizations from Indiana, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. We pool different ideas from 
the other AWS’s . . . what they have found 
to be successful, what the problems are 
on the different campuses, what their 
hopes are, and a lot of that is brought 
out in these meetings .... Hopefully, 
it helps us to broaden our programming 
and our interests. 

W.L.: I would like to ask if you have 
any opinions on women’s liberation? 

Kay: I think there is a definite need 
for women to feel free to enter what has 
been a forsaken world for them. I don’t 
know exactly what your whole program 
is, but I know that I am, and I think 
the majority of women, are coming to 
agree that there is a place for the woman 
in the world. I do agree with the basic 
aims that women should be able to par- 
ticipate in whatever they want. 

Charlene: It really bugs me to think 
I work as hard in school and I might 
not get paid as much when I get out. 
I really do think that y our basic idea is 
good. We need to change the whole sys- 
tem, but I don’t agree with the way some 
people are going about it. I do think 
that the idea is good, because I don’t 
think we have been treated fairly. We 
have just as much to offer. There were 
some write-ups in the paper about the 
divorcees of tomorrow getting all this 
stuff. I really don’t think that’s the way 
marriage should be seen either .... But 
I thought that you all had your place, 
and your right to be there. 

Kay: 1 just want to say another thing 
on Women’s Lib. I think the people that 
do hold a down opinion on Women’s Lib 
are the men. And basically , I think this 
is the kind of attitude you are going to 
have to overcome because the men are 
resentful that women would even organize 
in groups like this. 

Judy: I think they are the ones that are 
raising the stink and not the women them- 
selves. I think the majority of women feel 
that there is a need for a change. Men 
are just too scared of losing their mas- 
culinity, I think. 



Dear Women’s Lib: 



observations from a Frenchwoman 



. The French woman is the vic- 
tim of the same prejudices as 
her American sister. However, 
certain differences make her con- 
dition worse in some respect. I 
would like to focus on these dif- 
ferences. 

Women’s Rights 

For decades the French wom- 
an has had no rights- to sell her 
property, to have her own bank 
account, or even to obtain a 
passport— without her husband’s 
permission. For example, in 1936, 
Cor the first time, three women 
were appointed to important gov- 
ernment positions (it was a soc- 
ialist government). However, the 
law prevented them from signing 
their own checks. 

F rench women did not obtain 
the right to vote until 1945 under 
De Gaulle’s government. French 
men have never recovered. You 
can still hear them complain 
tliat, “if France is poorly gov- 
erned it is because of women’s 
vote." Since women constitute 
over 50 percent of the electorate 
the politicians attempt to woo 
their vote. 

De Gaulle had the continuing 
.support of the majority of the 
women because of his liberal 
legislation in favor of women in 
1 M5 and again after 1958, when 
he regained his power as Presi- 
dent. Certain leftist parties, 
understanding the advantage of 
having the support of the women 
voters, attempted to legalize the 
sale of birth control pills. The 



Caullists, not wanting to lose 
the women’s vote, authorized the 
sale of the pill. But unlike other 
prescription drugs in France, the 
pill is not paid for by medicare 
and its sale is restricted. The 
bureaucratic problems of ob- 
taining the pill are humiliating 
for French women. Women under 
21 can only purchase the pill 
with a note from their parents. 
A medical check-up followed by 
the doctor’s prescription is neces- 
sary for adult women. Phar- 
macists keep a special record of 
the names of those women who 
have purchased the pill. 

The Job World 

In France, as in the U.S. 
women are numerous in certain 
Jobs “typically feminine”: 
nurses, elementary and secondary 
school teachers, typists and 
maids. They rarely occupy jobs 
where they are in cliarge, and 
they are underpaid. 1 worked 
three years as a civil servant. 
There were six people in my de- 
partment. five women and a man. 

I was the most educated of the 
six and liad passed the recruit- 
ment exam with the highest 
grades. Neveitheless, it was tlie 
man who promoted to depart- 
ment head. 

Theoretically, women havean 
equal opportunity to go on with 
their schooling. In practice, how- 
ever, only eight percent of the 
women become eligible to enter 
the university to continue their 
education as compared to 10 per- 
cent of the men 



Low salaries and the demands 
of the consumer society force 
many wives to work in order to 
supplement their husband’s in- 
comes. This would not be such a 
bad thing if only the husband 
were to lend a helping hand in 
the housework. The husbands, 
victims of the cultural roles im- 
posed on them, are incompetent 
or refuse to help their wives with 
certain tasks such as washing 
dishes. 

Women wait for their hus- 
bands’ financial position to im- 
prove and the time when the 
apartment, the car and the TV 
will be paid for. Often the hus- 
band views his wife’s working as 
a temporary solution only. To 
have the wife at home is a status 
symbol. 

By virtue of the fact that the 
government pays a husband a 
monthly stipend if his wife re- 
mains at home and bears child- 
ren, women are encouraged to as- 
sume the role of housewife and 
mother, at the very time their 
legal rights are improving. An 
underpopulated country since the 
19th century, the French govern- 
ment wishes to increase the birth 
rate. 

Additional rewards offered to 
encourage women to procreate 
are: family allowances, long ma- 
ternity leaves, a monetary bonus 
at the time of child-birth, free 
maternity care and 30 percent re- 
ducatiou on all public transporta- 
tion for families with three or 



more children. This policy has the 
effect of inducing women to pay 
their traditional role in society. 

Some Male Attitudes 
In the country of Sois-belle 
et tais-toi! ("Be beautiful and 
shut-up!"), women are required 
to be sensual and charming, not 
too intelligent, not too educated, 
but good cooks. All of these de- 
mands are not even rewarded by 
the male’s playing a gallant role. 
Never before coming to this coun- 
try did I experience a car door 
being opened for me. Rarely did 
men volunteer to help me carry 
heavy loads. However, I want to 
point out that I would prefer that 
the male demands on women 
come to an end, rather than re- 
quiring man to be more gallant. 

The French male, in compar- 



ison to the American male, makes 
a woman feel ill-at-ease. His way 
of undressing her when he looks 
at her makes a woman feel that 
she is not considered as as in- 
dividual but more as prey. 

Even Simone de Beauvoir’s 
(the author of The Second Sex) 
companion, Sartre, remarked 
during an interview that he loved 
her because “she has the intel- 
ligence of a man and the beauty 
of a woman." At least he ad- 
mitted his male chauvinistic at- 
titude. 
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Aememfcer to ask Gene about the SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
to all UJl. STUDENTS 9 
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